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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses tie sescry atiliti^s cf children 
during the preschool and eleiaentarj schccl jears^ and states that 
successful remembering doe^ not come naturally, tc children. 
Techniques parents and teachers can use. tc children improve 

recall memory skills are described. Biffererces between recognition^ 
aeaoxy and recall memory are discussed and it is suggested that the 
forgetf ulness of young, children is due tc their inability to recall 
rather than to their failure to recognize. Children's ^reccll failures 

-are attributed to their lack of plannirg and preparaticn fcr aeaory. 
Signs of memory plan'fulness are said tc appear by age 7 or 8, and 
these signs are reinforced by school ' related expectaticrs and 

'demands. Requiring children to Hcrt Bateiials into appropriate 
grcupings and ask meaningful questions about the, things tfcey study 
are cited as ways tc improve chillrer's recall memory. (CK) 
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Learn to Remember 

Children Have 'to Learn to Reinember Successfully 

Su-jcessful remembering does not come naturally tc you/ig children^ Ycung- *' 
sters are devoted first and fore most to exploring and, enjoying the things 
<iround them^ not to making records of their experiences for la'ter reference. 

? A chronic soiirce of- frustration for all but the most super-human of 
teachers is the difficulty that preschoolers emd young school-age child- 
reh have in remembering what we want them to. They don't mean to forget. 
And they go to great lengths' to convince us that rem^!nbering happens to 
be easy for them and that we can rest assured of their success the follow- 
ing day. Nevertheless, they are champion forgetters for reasons that are 
nov7 'becoming clear as we continue to study memory development during the 
preschool ^ and elementary-school years. 
Types of Ilemory Abilities 

riany of the parer4ts I speak with are quick to comment that their 
youngsters sometimes remember things that even they, the parents, have 
long forgotten. These observations are quite correct arjd require u? to 
be very spc:cific when we think about the types of memory skills jur child- 
ren do and do not have. 

On the one hand, the young child has a very well developed recogni- 
tion memory^ He has a keen ability to recoqnize things he has seen or 
heard before when he encounters them again. Several years ago I asked 
parents to help their three- and four-year-olds learn and rvamember the 
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names of a set of pictures. Each picture showed an aninal or object -that 
the children were familiar with, one that could be found around the house, 
The>e^ssion lasted only six or seven minutes, after which the parent and 
child were asked to work on another activity, i^ut six months later I 
iffeturned to the children with twice as many pictures. Half were those 
they had seen' with their parents. The other half were new, although they, 

too, depicted familiar household objects(and animals. I showed the child- 

/ 

ren'two pictures at a time, one old one and one new one, and asked- them to 
point- to the one they had seen before. Even three-year-olds w^e better 
than 90 percent correct in recognizing the old pictures over this six- 
month period. This is not unusual. Recent research investigations show 
that four- aad five-yeeir-olds have excellent, almost a^ult-like memory 
skills (see Brown & Scott.- 1971; Corsini, Jacobus s Leonard, 1969) and that 
these skills begin to appear as early as the first year of infancy (Pagan, 

1972J . ^ X. 

In contrast, the young child has a poor recall memory relative to > 
older children and adults, ^^hen we ask-^our- and five-year-ol^s to study 
a set of 15 or 20 pictures so fr^t they will be able to recall the names 
of the things they see later from memory, typically they are only able to 
recall five or six items. Older elementary-school children recall nearly 
twice as many pictures,cand adults recall nearly all of them. Thus, our 
concerns over the forgetfulness of young children almost always center on 
their Inabilities to recall, rather than failures to recogni^. 

( 
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The Cause of Children's Recall Failures 

So, what is the matter -/ith the young child's recall memory? The 
answer becomes clear when we consider v/hat we, as adults, do to prepare 
ourselves for examinations, job interviews, speeches, and so on* Some of 
us-u3e study opportunities to verbally rehearse the tuiings we want to 4 
remember. We repeat the names or faces* over i>nd over until confident that 
that they will caae to us later when we need tfiem. Others spend study 
opportunities putting the names or, facts into groups, since most find that 
recall comes easier when thin^ fall into groups than we we have to ^ 
remember things individually* In preparing for ^ ^toerican History exam- 
ination, for example, we might form groups of wa^ heroes, leaders of 
social revolutions, inventors, knd industrial tycoons, and so on, Cic in 
trying to memorise what we have learned c\bout children's developnent, we 
might separate the facts according to children's ages Ca,g., characteris- 
tics of infants, preschoolers, etc.), or group them on the basis of per- 
sonality characteristics, social characteristics, and so on. The specifics 
of these strategies are not iinportant here. VThat is important about the 
examples is that older children and adults are purposeful and planful about 
the task of memorizing. We know that recal? is difficult and not an auto- 
matic outcome of learning. We have to prepare for recall by thinking of 
"tricks" and strategies that will help'^us later. 

Young children, on the other hand, are not so deliberate in. preparing 

for successful ncraory, at least not ''in the veify effective ways that we are. 

) 
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Rarely do they verbally rehearse or make groups of their learning materials 
to help laeiaory* In fact, there is one recent study which shows that, when 
the young' child is given th% opportunity to study picture^/ and told before- 
hand that he will have co recafll them fron memory when they are taken away 
afterv/ard/ his later recall of these materials is no better than if we had 
simply told him to "look at" the pictures v/ithOut even mentioning the en- 
suing memory task {Appel/ Cooper, McCartell/ Sims-Knight, Yussen,^ & Flavell, 
3 972). In pther words, the young child does little to prepa^re for memory, 
and it is probably for this reason, rather than due to any built-in limita- 
tions or deficiencies of his memory system, >^tself, that he shows such poor ^ 
recall* 

^^en and VThy Do Children Begin to Shov/ Planf ul Memory Behaviors? 

Thinking ahead about memory and using plarful study skills to improve 
memory does not come naturally to children* As Stone and Church <1973) 
point out^ youngsters are devoted first and foremost to exploring and en- 
joying the things around them, not to making records of their experiences 

for^'later reference* Koreover, tho preparation that goe^ into memorizing 

\ 

has no immediate r^Ev/ard, and since young children are less concerned with 
being efficient and accurate in their task behavior, and more intrigued 
with the novelties and enjoyment of performing the tasks, th^y are not apt 
to spend tine thiilking of ways to improve their learning and memory 
achieveiAents* 

Yet, by seven or eigltt years of age, children do begin to s.hov/ signs 
of memory planfulness by using strategies such as verbal rehearsal and 
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grouping strategies. No one is sure why ths transition occurs during this 

age period* However^ some childj-watchers believe that it stems from an 

accumulation of experiengfis encountered during the first several years of 

BOrnial schooling. Demands for successful retention, as a rule, are more* 

frequent and more rigorous in the classrooms than in home environments. 

Psurcnts have a way of ident-^fying and sympathizing with the forgetfulness 

of their children* VThile they encourage youngsters to remember selected 

experiences, few actually demand retention of factual information. Xlass- 

room teachers, on the other hand, are responsible for day-to-da^ gains in 

pupil achievenent. That children retain today's knov/ledge to understand 

tomorrow's lesson is essential for pupil progress. As the information load 

increases from grade to grade, successful retention becomes increasingly 

important^^^^us, teachers come to expect better memorization and encourage 

pupils to take their memorization experiences seriously. Itoxeover, pupils 

in school learn th^t they will be tested for the laaterials they encounter, 

thereby '^upping the incentive for deliberate ;and planful memorization behavior. 

It is believed that these school-related expectations and demands force 

children to realise the importance of plgnfulne^^ and deliberate study b3- 

haviors for successful^ m.emory. The result is that by the time they reach 

third grade, many have learned to take cteps on their own initiative to 

insure successful recall. In other v;ords, they have learned what it takes 

to remember successfully. This process of nomor?^ ^education appears to be 

» 

a slow one, requireing that teachers maintain rigorous demands for success- 
ful remembering for a rather long period of time. Teachorj might be 

■ ' \ 
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relieved to knov; that researchers have not been able to train children to 
use adult-like meniory -strategies at their own direction in one or ti^o con- 
centrated sessions (Moely a Jeffrey, 1974) ♦ . " ^ • 
Ways to Better the, Recall of Young Children 

Lest these comments suggest an overly pessiiai|5tic picture of the yoirng 

- k 

child's recall ability, it is inportant to naka a distinction between what 
youngsters fail to do for the bettemeni: of nes^ry when left to their own 
devices, and what they can do to achieve successful retention vmder the 
direction of a parent or teacher. Professor John H, Flavell (1977) in his 
discussion of children's meraory provides tfie clearest account of this dis- 
tinttion. "here is ample evidence that the youpg child can be an effective 
memorizer if mo can somehow have hin study his laaterials conscientiously 
and make use of memory strategies sini^r to those that we iise* In other 
words, if teachers want good retention frosn their young pupils, they oust 
devise wa^s tor insure that pupils approach their learning naterials 
deliberately. ^ 

One teclinique that we have used very succensfully in l£iboratory studies 
is to require the child to sort his material's into meaningful gi^oupings 
before he has jto recall then for a test* Recent studies' by Lange and 
Griffith (1977) and Lange and Jackson (1974) show that kindergarteners and* 
first*-graders nearly double their recall achievements after having sorted 
the same materials* ''-^^^ere are several* reasons for this* To make , meaning- 
ful groups, children have to think about and analyse carefully the meanings 
of the things they see. This requires attention and concentration over 
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and above that which the child might devote to his study ordinarily* An- 
other Mvantage is that sorts provide a structure for the child to think 
back to as he tries to remember. If he can think of the groups he made, 
he^has a better chance of thinking of the item^ that he put in thcs^ groups. 
Short of sorting, .teachers can as}c children simply to think of^ways that 
the materials can "go with another." 

There are several ^ther techniques which would seem to iDe effective 
and more practical in some situations than sor g.x ' One is to have child- 
ren ask meaningful questions eibout the things they study. As in sorting/ 
thoughtful questions require concentrated attention and in many case^ induce 
the child to relate the new information to his own. personal e?.periences/ 
an activity which JLs. believed to be beneficial for retention. Asking tha 
child to tell others, perhaps pther pupils, what some bf. his 3?ew -informa- 
tion "makes hin thin}: of" serves the same function and may require less 
supervision, through 'each of these^ techniques, children not only enrich 
the meanings of the things they encounter, but also becomcw active and pre- 
sumably more nuDtivated participants in the^earnin^ and memorization process. 
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